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for her treason (311)1, It was not in Africa or by Alexander that
Maxentius was to be overthrown. Now that Maximian was dead
and disowned by Constantine, Maxentius re-discovered his filial
loyalty and struck coins in honour of him as 'Divus.' What is
even more remarkable, he struck also in honour of 'Divus Con-
stantius Cognatus,' seeking thus to establish a double claim to the
Empire of the West.
Galerius was now looking forward to his vicennalia, the cele-
bration of which was due to begin on May i, 311, and was
levying taxes unmercifully to fill his coffers. It had been his
intention earlier to use the occasion for his own abdication and to
hand over the government to Severus and Licinius as August!,
and Candidianus, his son, and Maximin Daia as Caesars2. But
circumstances had proved refractory, and retirement now would
have meant the death-blow to that system of government to
which he still clung as an ideal. But the solution of the problem
was taken from his hands. He fell ill of a terrible and disgusting
malady and died within a month of the celebrations on which he
had expended so much anxious care. The death of the first
Augustus was bound to have serious consequences, and did in
fact almost lead to a direct outbreak of civil war. Maximin Daia,
who from 308 had been asserting his individual rights against
Galerius, occupied Asia and marched north to the Bosphorus.
Licinius hastened to meet him on the other side of the Straits, but,
at the last moment, the two rivals agreed to accept the delimita-
tion of their powers as actually determined at the moment3. But
a decisive struggle was impending. The four Augusti were no
longer bound together in one system of loyalty, and their number
was not a strength but a weakness. Constantine began to turn
decidedly against Maxentius, branding him as a tyrant and seeking
the support of the Christians in his dominions. Licinius, who had
at least some sense of political strategy, drew closer to Con-
stantine and became betrothed to his sister, Constantia. It was
inevitable that Maxentius and Maximin should seek alliance to
protect themselves against a coalition that threatened them both4,
The invasion of Italy, and the battle of the Milvian bridge were
soon to free Rome of her tyrant, and Maximin was to die soon
after a brakea fugitive from Licinius at Tarsus. A few more years
and Constantine was to be ruler over a united Empire.
The coinage of the period has a double interest apart from the
economic (p. 33S)5. The history of its mints illustrates the
1 Zosimus n, 14*         * Lactantius* de mort* pers. 20,         3 Ib. 36.
* Lactantius, de mart. pers. 43.          * See Volume of Pktes v, 242.